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ABSTB&CT 



' Thi^s-publication is a coapendius of resources 

gathered -to aid state education agency (SEA) staff eevbers as they 
set aboot-isplesenting the federal Teacher Centers, Progras 
established: by Public Lav g<r**d2. ^he docnent^de^ils ft) "tbe role 
of SEAS as sa n^^t ed in that legislation, (2) the respoiasiirtiity of 
Ins JLn_ %lie initial rekies and screening of Teacher Centers Prograa 
appl'icatlonsr- C3) the legislative jprofiaions concerning .technical 
assistance by SBAs to'^nnded teacher cent«rs^an4 the-cospensation 
available toi^thei for such aid, a^ (d) SEA Inforsatloii dissesination 
act^ities^concecntng funded centers and available cospensatlon for 
that effort. Checklists for activities Jji eacb of these areas are ^ 
provided. Appendices include: (1) an overview of the Teacher Centers - 
Progras, taken fros the O.S. Cossissioner of^ Educatiott 's <*B»perr^n 
Teacher Centers"; (2) frequently asked policy question^^tfnt he 



federal aandate', the SEA^s role, and local sitna^ions; {3) an , 
annotated bibliography, citing books,,,.,^a«jp1»lets, speeches, and 
journal iss ues/articles considetedMt "sust" heading, as well as a 
..— -birbliogiaphy of periodieats consistently dfiivoteUvto teacher ceuters; 
(4) Rational Teacher centers progras state coordinators; and (5) 
other sajor resource centers. (BJB) 
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♦ _.a„ejLr<^duetions supplied by l^BS' are the best that b* sade ** 
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Thd| Sduoatlonai Resourcew Tnfoi^tlon Center (ERIC) is a nationwide 
inforiMtion systeoi of the^ National ' institute of Education whose basic ob- 
jective is t0 4»rovMe ideas and infonnation on eiignif leant current doou-* 
^ nente in educatio:*, and to publiclse^ the avairlebility of such docuMnts* 

, ThrouglTa nettrbrlTof specialized clearinghouses ^ ERIC gathers evaluates, 
\ ^ abstracts, and indexes these> aaterials, and processes} them into a central 
' computerise d da ta systen* - _ — 

« v 1' ' „ 

The scope of the Vnc Clearins^ouse on Teacher Sducatloh is the prep- 
. *aration and" coi^tinuing developsient of edUcatl^on personnel, as %fell as 
selected^ -aepects ^f^^ieal^hr^ducation^r physical edacation, and recreation^^ 

educationiL. JQie Clearin^ouse is funded lay the National Instituter-of 

, Education, in cooperation withrthe- fallowing associations:^^ ' ' ^ 



American Association of Colleges for ibacher Education 
'American > Allia nce for Health, Riysical Education, and Recreation 
Association of Teacher Educators ^ . 
Nflttional Education J^sociation . - 
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The naberiai in this publ^cai^ion %«a8 prepaired pursuaiit^ to a contract 
with the National Inatitute/M BducaPtiijrf , U^&. Oepattment^f Health, 

_ __Iducation, and Welfare, a ndvin <;o Qper^tion \ri^h thg ^ivtfliQfv of Educational 
Systems Development, U»S. Office of Education. Contractors undertaking 

— ^sueh- pro jects jMnder government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely 
their judgment^n profeaslonal and technical matters* Priolr^o publics'^' 
tlonr the saanuscrlpt ms submirted to the American Association of Colleges 
tot Teacher Education (Alters) for-critical^review and det|d»Qftihation of 
professional cos^tence* This publication has met-such sfca ndardB> — "Points 
of view or opinions ^""li^wever, do not necessarily represent the official^^ ^ 
view or opinions &f the Clearinghouse, USOE, AACTE, or this National ^ 
Institute of Education* ^ — 
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FOREWORD 



The zapid spre^^d of the teact^er center movemenlT^ thla country liaie 
taken place, at the graae ^roote^^^erever teadhere }fu^m felt labelled th 
cone together to ehare esq^rience^ and «kna«f ledge with their peers and to 
obtain^ in a supportive atmosphere, practical training l^argeted J^t their 
current, self -perceived needs. And as the-ncyvenent caught fire" and' teacher 
centers mu^jtipXisd, so also greir 'an urgency to enlist, federal involvemelit ~ 
in their fundii^. • , \ 

The passage of Public Iiaw^4^482 enisur^ federals tiupport for the es- n 

tablishnent^nd expansion- of tocher centers nationwide. The national 

Teacher 'Cei^er^ Prcfpran eiicourages a strong role for state education 
agencies in (a) review and (screening of aM?l^^t Ions for federal grants, 
tb) technical assistance to funded programs, and (cT dissendnation of~ 
program outcomes* ' . • / - . * 

7 _*nii8 pobllcitt.ion, ^oduced cooperatively l>y the BRIC Clearin^ouse on 
Teachir Sducat^n and-thexDivifion ot Educational Systems Development, U«S. 
Office of Bduceticm, Is intended to c^fer I'esources to aid fElm in fulfill- 
ing these re^poiuribilities. the O^OK agency housing the national office 
of the Teacher .^ei^^rs Prograar,~the Division coordinated the^cQaq;>ilation of 
suggestimro ai^d materials inc^u^ed herein... The Clear4n^oMe, as a part of 
its ccmMtment to solidifyiik^ th^ foundations, of Jmowledge ab<Mit the"" 
pxepaxi^tion of educstlcn~]^ofessi6nals, lent assistance, in the technical 
product icQfi of the document. - — ~-^-;:r__^_^^^zr^' 

The Clearinghouse has long reco^pised the potential inqpact of teacher 
centers, particularly for inservloii educationr ~ Four earlier Clearinghouse 
publicatiohs**«'a state-of'-the-sc^ne iw^nog^^i^h^Fnreports-of conferences 
8t»nsored by two of the fed^raliy ^^uAds/tl jpilot teacher cji_ntera, and.^-eK«^ 
tensjLve indiaxed bibliograph/«^-aM lisVilpid as ""must reading" in Appendix C of 
^l^He present bo<Alet. Without d^iu^t, federal funding will praB{>t increased 
interest in and availability of information about teacher centers, and the 
Clearinghouse wilL endeavor to Aake\8uch information widely available to 
the eAication community^ - ~ " * 

in addition, readers^ are inxrit%d to subm4.t documents about teacher 
centers to the Clearin^ouse for pofisible inclusi<»^- in the ERIC s^^tein.^ We 
also encourage com^mnts about the ^^iblication itself. ~ 

KARL MA£SAHARi 

on Teachi» Education / 
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Introduction 



This l8 not a Mt of guidelines for establishing or man^^ng teacher 
centers— it iS/<» conpendiua of resources for strengthenings i&bfltt* The U.S. 
Office of Education "^acher Centers Program invited a coindttee of leadens 
in the teacher center novement to compile a booklet of suggestions for 
state education agency (SEA) staff m^nbers as they^set abdut Jbii^«Mrititig 
the new federal Teacher Centers Program. The first draft of the docuoent 
was-^Aubnitted for reaction to a iiational Teacher Center Wbr lcBTi op7 held in 
Washingtoft^D»e.>: February l^7g^^o-i#fff^~SEA rci^r^sentatiifei; fr*]* 
all states and territories ve«re invited. Input from Uie i^r)cshGp was tiwn 
incorporated into the resour^ booklet «^ The booklet Jlb in no sense a 
s bstituteTbr the official regulation of;t^*e Tsachfr /^ters ^ogram. 
That regulation, pubUshed January i4v lft7Si^j:>iV the Federal l^pqist^r , 
together with its iveMbte and appJendix^^/tii^^nly eoqrce of OS^?B policy 
on the Teacher Oanters P^ogrw., Ihi^r :bookr«t is meai^ t only a s an added 
resource for state education agency fc^s<&nnel. 

By design, th^. Office of Education enc^bo^ag^a the sjbata edu<iatioif 
agency to ^txercise coiBH)lete fr«e!^om within the law in tl»e implementation of 
the Teacher^^cjmters Program. ,It was clea«:W \the intent fof Congress tliat^ 
teacher centers serve to brings the^deveio^^t, of inservice education \ 
programs closer to the teache;: And the clctBirq^ throtfgh higher levels ^f * 

^ii^ut .and controt by ^achere/than ha$ tradfltionally been the case. It was 
alBo envisioned Ja? Cc^t^s^-tW^ the stji):%s\ woviid:pl^^ strong role in 
implementing this Ide^^ anA jfoui^liaye t^^^ approach the 

implementation ,in wajfsrbeW to eat;h sTt^t^. - _ 

The fede^ral i^jt^.-^ Teacher! Ceiiters Program ^ives to 

the SfA^re sjponsiWiUt^^ screening of applications^ tbj 

technical assistance to f^djpd iw^^ Snd (c) dissmination of results 
derived fromUios^^ The Juianner in wh^ch these 

respdny^itttlSrar,^ fiieE 4«ile^t^4ft»tirsiy >ta the sta^e. The SEfc tov- choose 
singly to 4> ass propu i^ls alo^gL^^he dVs. ^Stff ice of Bdueatlon^Ad bec^ 
minimally involved- wilUi csnters in tHatr stat#v or it may ctoose to provide 
strong leaders^p in statewide Center a^ inseWice develcpmeSt. It is our^ 
inipression, that SBAs a^e generalljf dedi^ted to X^^^^oping t(he best ,, 
posslble^ducittional ptogrd»s fo?^ their teachexw, W'^'t^^t^ teacher 

.:««A$:ex^Etaf f is colmitti^^ ^oHbuildinjy the atrottgest^ssib^^ 
with the states in that ^fort.\ S ' / ^ \ 

We dseply apgre^ate the %fork of ihe^writing commt^i^ in putting \ 
together this Bw>npgraph apdr^ especially cowwrrd" chairpersoi| Carol Lewis for\ 
hef-stron^r, ^ask-ortent^d leadership. woul^ also Ulte to thank theV \ 
staff of the ERIC Clea^in^ouse on TeacherJdu^tlon ^or their work in " ^ 

"producing the final dj^ument. Their support of thii effort, the fifth in a 
growing^-EWUljuBirie«-6n teacher centners, accentuates their continuing"^ 
concern for promoting the develbpinent of teecher centers. 



For further information ofn or clarification of the state role in the 
Teacher Centers Pro^raau- contact the appropriate state teacher center 
coordinator Hated in Appendix D of this docusent^y or the national Teacher 
Centers Program Office, Room S652, Division of Educational Systems 
Develcpm^ntf U.S. ^Office of Education/ 7th and D Streets, S.W. , lia8hi;n9ton, 
D.e., 20202i telephone (202) 245-2235* - "~ 



AUEH SCHMIBD2R, Chief 
Teacher Centers Program 



March 1978 
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STATE DEPARTME^fTS OF EDUCATION AND 
THE^J4£W TEACHER CENTERS PROGRAM 



HOLE OF THE STATE BDUCATION AGENCY 

Statutory and regulatory provisions of the Teacher Centers 1%'ogram call 
for state educalftion agencies to play a key role in tho development of the 
program. 

• States have three required functions: (a) revi3w« ^screening, and 
reconunendation of applications and th^ir tranmittal to tlie U.S. Com- 
missioned of Education; (b) provision of technical assistance to teacher 
cento's/ and (c) ("issemination, within tlTeXr separate jurisdictions, of 
information about the experience and ^'lessons learned" of fundPd teacher 
centers. * 

• Federal law and reg* lation maJce vit possible for the SEA to take a 
leadership role. in linking the T«iacher Centers ^ogrm with other state and 
federal programs underway in the^ state. Sj/nce jins^ervice education is a ^ 
concern in mcstTstates, the Teacher Centers program can be utilised by vthe 
state"~as~a ireans of reinforcing its o%m program of inservice education* 

• The Teacher Centers Program endeavors to foster collaboration among 
V SEAs, teachers* professional organizations, local education agencxes 

( LEAS ), and institutions of higher education. The SKA is uniquely situated 
to assume leadership^n faciljitatlng this collaboration. 

• The role of each SEA in the devrtopnent of the TefiiCher Centers? 
Program is necefisairily unique in aocor^nce with the state's involvement in 
statewide programs of staff development, teacher centering^, arid related 
activities such as needs aQsea^ments and efforts to ensure accountability • 

Consequently, the role of the SEAa will vary widely: some will need to 

interrelate many ongoing state and Te<Ieral programs with the provisions of 
the Teacher Centers Program; others will have little to relate to, and will 
find a need to pioneer the development of a strong SEA program _for the 

, support of professional develiC^iient for teachers. 

• In establishing its basic role in the Teacher Canters Program, the ~~ , 
SEA staff will' need ^o make decisions concerning^ the state's level of 
involvement. It may be- that a general state pla^ should be developed, ad«- 
dressing such central issues as (a) the extent to i^icb the S^A staff will 
become involved in providing technical assistance to groups preparing ap'* 
plications, (b)-4h^^rbposal review proceSA at the^ state level, (c) the 
nature of technicalr^assistance wnich will be made> available to teacher 
centers, and (d) the state's role in documenting projects. Again, states 
havei>^ide latitude as to how they perform these functions. 

m In states where teachei centers are funded, the leadership role will 
be supported by technical assistance funds as described in the federal reg- 
uiaticxi. In states where no teacher centers are funded during the first 
year ol^ the program, the degree and nature of leadership will vary markedly 
accordi\ji|9^ to availability of funds and staff time. The leadership role in 
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non^undad fitartes can be exercised In several ways: (a) designation of > ^^ 
statVs teach«)r center liaison persons, (b) continuous contact with the USQE ^ 
T^ac^er Centers Office, (c) pareicipation to the extent- possible in ^ctiV- % M 
itie^ sponsorv I by that Office, (d) study of flzst year proposals, non*^ 1 
funded as well as funded, to extract infomatxon relevant to statewide 
inseryice needs and programodng, and ?e} continued high awareness of the \ 
Teachl^r Centers Program. States that do not receive funding are encouraged 
to develop ways to provide assistance to nonfunded teacher centers. In Jbhle 
next funding cycle of the Teacher Centers Program, the nqnfunded states \ 
will b|e able to resume and expand upon their original roles In the program^ 

i ' 1 

• SBA has a role in decisions regarding the continL ition of .pro j'^ 
ects wiiich are initially approved for grants extending beyond one year. 
Since federal; regulations require a demonstration of satisfactory perform-' 
ancer and sin(ce alX requests for continuation grants also must be submit- ' 
ted for ai^prorvml to the SEA, the op p ortunity for state l eaders hip is quit6 
evid^nti^ The obligation to provide high level technical assiatance and . 
disscUnilnation services to -funded centers so that they may nket success*- 
'fully bjpth state and federal requirenents becomes piraisount. 

1 ' 

I REVIEW OF APPLICATIONS 



Th4 responsibility for initial review and screening' of Teacher Centers 
Progra^ applications is placed with the SEA. Sectfon 197.10(a) of th0 Keg 
ulations states that each SEA la tp review applications from that Jtate, 
make coiiunents,-and forward recomnended applicaiions to the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Educa' ion for further cjonsiderations. 



• The SEA may develop and us4 its own criteria Tor the xnitial review 
of, applications. The SEA-initiated criteria need not relate in any way to 
the criteria the U.S. .Ccn^ssioner of Education will use for evaluating 
applications^ but state criteria which negate or cohtravena the federal 
criteria will have the effect of weakening or eliminating the chances of 
final approval of that state's ^plications. / 

« SEA-initiated criteria have the purposes of (a) 1ntrrrr1ntjri(j the now 



Teacher Centers Progrcua with programs and activities already underway, (b) 
focusing Teacher Centers Program applications on state goals or priorities, 
(c) emphasizing specif ic~curricular content areas, (d) providing for link- 
age between preservice and inservice education, and (e) integrating the 
organization of federal teacher centers with an existing or emerging net- 
work of state centers. 

• The SEA must make comments on any applicahion it chooses to recommend 
and transmit to the U.S. Commissioner of Education for further consider-* 
a tion;\ determination of ^ the nature and extent of those comments ;Ls a pre- 
rogative of the SEA. Since USOE__evaluation of appl lea i. ions, as require^ by 
law, will be based only on the fedisral review criteria (Section 197.11 /' 
those SEA comments beari,ng directly on federal criteria will be considered 
in the USOE review process. In states where SEA-initiated criteria are 
being used in addition to the federal review criteria, a clear distinc-y 
-tion should be made between comments based on che federal criteria and 
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c<nBiants based on SEA-initlated criteria. It should emphasized that 
/ comments from SEA officials about the proposal quality as judged against 

the federal criteria are also highly important. 

• The SEA is responsible for reviewing and screening applications and 
may do this in any way it sees fit, using for this purpose individuals or 
panels chosen on any basis whatsoever. Given the importance of the policy 
boards in the program and the fact that USOE has indicated that its review 
panels will reflect the rec^uired^ composition of the policy boards, SEAa may 
find it advisable to do Lue same in their selection of readers. Federal 
administrativvi policy also requires ^t leaat one reading per proposal by a 
USOE official — SEAs may choose to follow Suit.~ SEAs may also want to 
involve already formed SEA policy advisory groups to staff development 
programs. Whatever the process and the personnel, the SEA should docu- 
ment and maintain careful recorcis of its roview procedures in order to be 
prepared for later inquiries and scrutiny by ita constituents under the 
Freedom of Information Act. 

• The SEA plan to review applications and the criteria (xf any) to be 
used should be completed as quickly as possible and disseminated to pot«=^n- 
tial applicants. \ , 

• The SFA may offer technical assistance and advice to the applicant at 
any time before forwarding the prop<>sal to the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. This may apply ^ven to the-ajipMcant whose proposal is received 1^ 
the state and determined to be incomplete, technically inadequate^ or il- 
legal by virtue of not meeting a specific requirement of the la^ or^ reg- 
ulation. SEAs should bear in mind, however, that advice or Help g^iyen to 
ajppricants after the closing date (March 30), unless offered to al^ appli- 
cants, may appear to give the aided applicant an unfair advantage bver 
those. not contacted. 

• Applications recommended by the SEA are due in the U.S* Office of 
Education on or before May 1, ig'^e. Those not received i?y that dateT will 
Nnot be considered for auppoil;. Ste fbairing an •'Act of God'') states that do 
not deliver recbrame^nded proposals on tiWe will have to be accountable to 
their const i tUjiiitg^for the "technJcal" ^rejection of late proposals. 

• Any applicant whose prt^osal has i^ot been recommended by the SEA may 
appeal to the U.^ Commissioner of Educaltion for reconsideration. The ap- 
peal must be in writing and must reach tjtie Commissioner hy May 8, 1978. To 
expedite t)i^ appeal process, a copy of t^o .^.ppeal should be sent simul- 
taneously ti the Teacher Centers Program, Division of Educational Sy^s^^ems 
Development^ in the U.^. Office of TOucation# Upon receipt of a letter of 
appeal, the U.S. Ccwunissioner will request that the SEA reconsider the 
application. Any application reconsidered by the SEA as a resuXt of the 
appeal process and found to be recommendable niust be received by the U.S. 
Office of Education no later than May 15, 1978. 

• Federal criteria to be u^ed as a basis for evaluating applicationi. 
for funding for teacher centers* are set forth in Section 197.11 of the 
Teacher Centers Program Regulations. An application must receive a minimum 
of 50 points at the federal lev^l to be considered" for funding. 
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A Checttllat of Somtt Key Fob.nt8 
Regarding the S E A's Review of Appllcationg 

1. l*e StA may set any criteria it finds desirable for the rfevlisw of 
, applications* 

^JQOB urges, biit c&nnot require, that the SEA's criteria be made 
known as soon as possibia^ to all piossible applicants in the state* 

The JEA :*vay chooin to use the criteria oZ the U*S* CoouAissioner of 
Education* 

The SEA may choose to set no Criteria at all, but in practical 
terms this %#ould mean that the SBA , intends to transmit all ap*** 
plicationii received and without sulUtantive commnt. If it withholxls 
even one application^ there must lc^7i^.ally be a ba<iis (criterion) for 
maJci||ig that decision* 

i 

2* It woojLd seem "^hat the SBA may use jits review criteria to favor &ny 
course of action not prohibited by jthe reghlation* If '0^a criteria 
erei used to produce an action or debision that nullifies or contravenes 
a re^uiraaent of the rec)rulatiK>nf VSpB would have no authority to make 
the $2A cease and desistf but: an agjgrieved applicant would have re- 
course to the appeal process* i 

^ As a practical ^M' er, euch apjplications might be found ineligible 
on technical groo^ids, o,. at a disadvantige th<» USOK review process i 

1 ' , - - 

3* |The S&A must make comments on any application it c h ooses to recoonend 

land trj^nsmit to the U*Sf Cocsmissioner of Education for f farther con- 

!sideration* 

Oetenaination of the nature and extent of the comments is a 
jprerogative of the SEA* 

4* 'USOE will take into accent in its review of applications only those 
comments by the SEA v^iah bear directly upon the Commissioner's review 
criteria*' 

Thismeana^ in -effect^ that the T J SQE r e v iewers- w i l l b e all o wed to 

see the SEA*s comments. 

USOS and its ravl^Wors will not take into account (a) a rank order 
established by the SEA, M)r (b) a numerical oi other "value" rating for 

the applications it trah^mits* 

\ ' ' 

S* The SEA reviews both ne(w applications and applications requesting 
assistanee to- continue a center for a second thir<^^>Year• 

6* The S5A has the prerogative to determine how\it will review 
„ applications and whom it will use to perform this function* 

7. An SEA may, if it so chooses, work with its potential ^plicants in the 
preparation of their applications, but can be compensated only for 
technic il assistance given to funded projects* 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Stfite education agencies may be compensated under the new federal 
Teacheir Centers Program for providing technical adsistance to funded 



teacher centers. A wide range of activities may be classified under tech- 
nical assistance* 



• The SEA may^j^ovide needed consultative service at the t^iacher center 
site or through workshojvs^^^nd conferences at the local, regional, or state 
level. 

' "~ — ..^ 

• The SEA may devise a way to utilize the resouTcea^qf^ consultant 
personnel on the SEA staff — for example, in reading, sociaT^stndiet^ 
special education, vocational education — to help the teacher center as^^--^ 
develops and operates the Teacher Centers Progratw The SEA may also wish 
to 43e leaders from related staff developrtrmt prot,x ' -ihei Corpa^ 
Special Education, and the like. 

• The SEA may facilitate linkages among ftierally supported centers 
and between federal centers and those supported from other sources. This 
network could facilitate the exchange of information bct*#een teacher cen- 
ters. In a spirit t>f cooperation and lear^iing, centers may become aware bf 
po63iL Uties they nury not discover individually, elimi^nate possible 1 
duplication of serv^es, con^re not^s on best sources of materials, arid 
profit by each ether's mistakes. > 

• Travel support ^or center-io-e^ter visitation may be supported by 
SEA technical as8is'tAn<5^ f undd. 

• Institutions of higher educatio.. (IHEs) jkre important resources for 
teacher centers* Tfte SEA may want to provide technical ussistance by 
identifying wfte extent and nature of these resources and making centers 
aware of them. As teacher centers use the services provided 'by'' IHEs and 
other consultants and evaluate their Tisefulness, the SEA can initiate and 
H^jntain a resource bank of consultative services a, d make it available to 
ali t^eacher centers. ^ 

m Ine SEA could pre /ide technical assistance in the development of a 
more effective product "delivery system" ^by^liiUcing the center with local, 
regional, state, an^^nat^onal dissemination systems that are concerned w^th 
the implementation of validated^^bducts and with the use of improved J 
educational approaches and materials reflecting current results of V 
educatidal research. 

• Professional teachers organizations could be extrenely i.4portant in 
helping the SEA to locate sources of assistance for teacher centers. A 
list of apme ^ these organizations that have interest in teacher centers 
is presented in )i|>pendix E. state i^fflliates of t:hese organizations cart 
#lso.^ very helpful and the addresses of the appropriate groups and 
persons In each state can be obtained from the national offices of the - > 
parent organizations* 

• SEAS in other states aihould be contacted about aifsistance processes, 
places, and persons that have worked well in their states. Appendix D 
lists Teacher Centers Program contact persons in each ^tate and territory. 

m The Teacher' Corps has developed an outstanding series of technical 
assistance networks. Not only do these networks contain important 
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rMources for neetlng sooie of the needs that will be identified in the 
federally funded teacher centers, but specific language in the Teacher 
Corps 'legislation encoilragej?, such cooperation. 

• A number of organizations^ both in the federal govemiaent and outside 
itr htive^-good resources for states and localities.- Contact persons ^t a 
number of such f>]aces &re listed iti ^pendix E. 

• It should be kept ii^mind when developing the SEA plan for technical 
assistanoe and dissemination ^at there are other overlaps bet%ieen the two, 
and mny projected &£A activiti^ could-^e^categorized under both. A 
"disslalna^o^^ wor)QE|hop, for examplef based on experience from existing 
centers yould also r^resent a form of technical assistance for. 
participants who are Interested iu starting a center. 

A Checkli8t^:fog-JDfive3jD!pihq^tbe SBA Technical Assistance Capacity 

The fqllowittg-^re areas of~^^£echni^l assistance in i^ich SSAs should 
generally be most/i|eallfied among the ma^^oz^-Bdupation agencies ^nd .con* 
Btituencies and n^ich could searve as a framework io± develipping the _ SEA 
technical assistance plan. 

!• Assistance based on information and x>olicy developnent^. at the national 
; levels -for .sample, in relation to the Department of Health, Education, 
^ and Welfare's Major Initiatives Tracking System (MITSX plan, or program 
policy and materials issu ed~bv the Teacher Centers ^ogram- Of f ice 

2. Assistance based on teacher center experience in other states ^ 

3. ^sistance based on relationships between teacher centers and other 
staff development proglramji administered by the SEA, such as Teacher 
Corps, PL 94-142, Vocational Education 

4. AssifStance based op €eac1ier center experience or related staff 
development programs in other parts of the state for which fhe SEA has 
responsibility, such as linking centers with other centers or v:enter8 
with other specific resources within the state 

5. Assistance 'derived from specif ic specialists within the SEA; Tor 
exanqple, social studies, language, or educationax alternatives 
specialists 

6. Facilitation of linkages between center-determined needs and technical 
^assistance resotirces within the 8tate-'*in higher education, other lo- 
cal education agencies, the organized profession 

7. Assistance in the form of leadership development; for example, training 
for center staff in areas of concern developed mutually by the SEA and 

, eenterjta) 

B. Iji»adership in understanding the teacher center concept*-such as i 
promoting statewi% dialog on key centering issues, ;>onsoring *^ 
iwareness conferences about the teacher center concept. ^ 



DISSEMINATION 

The dissemination of inforpaation about the activities of funded teacher 
centers is, required in the Teacher Centers Prc^am, and compensation is 
provided to supporu^ it. h plan tor dissemination must be submitted. by the 
SEA to the U.S. Office of Education at the time its applications are 
warded for consideration by the U.S. Commissioner of Education. SEAs hysve 
considerable flexibility in the devel<^>ment of their dissemination plansr 
much more so than for the other two areas of SEA responsibilities. The 
major intent is to reach the widest relevant audience with lessons learned 
form c^eratin^ centers. 

• In developing the plan for dissemination, the SEA staff My want to 
consider the purpose of dissemination, activities, the nature of information 

^conveyed, the intended outcciaes of such dissemination, and the iden- 
"*^ifica%ion of appropriate audiences. 

• The development and gathering of information for dissemination are 
closaly x elated to the federal funding criteria requiring the grantee to 
report project effectiveness and to disseminate its results. Basically, 
this is a documenta t ion activity . The aEA heeds to fulfill* it3^|>art of the 
documentation requirement inXa develotmtental mode. Skills in what might be 
called "developmental documentation" are needed to establish a 
nonthreatening relatronsKlp with the grantee as-'docuaentation is generated, 
translated into usable form, synthesized with informatiotLj||rom ot)(St 
sbureec^ put in^o ineffective format for dissemination, Sd publicized. 
Developmental documentation and analysis may be particularly diff icult^ lor 
the SEA since-^xt imist also review requests for BBGond and third y^ar 
cfontinuation oi funded teachet centers. Consequently, the SEA may want to 
consider assigning the dissemination role to different persbnnel'" f rSin ^hoffe 
responsible for the review of applications. 

• The SEA may want to utilise existing structures and prbcesses for 
dissemination as it develops its dissemination system for the Teacher Cen- 
ters Program. Existing newsletters and reports", regularly scheduled cbrt^ 
ferences, and meetings of professional and other education organisations 
are several outlets for spotlighting -teacher center activities. 

• Decisions on w^at types of information to share will be made by the 
SEA both at the time the dissemination plan is forwarded to the U.S. Qffic^ 
of Education and throughout the funding cycle. The SEA staff may wish to 
consider disseminating information on such topics as governance, nt^eds as- 
sessment/ staffing, curriculum development, resource identification, 
teacher-developed TOterials, program ^laments related to state priorities, 
evaluation, types of participants, incentives, scope of program, and impact 
of program. 



• SE*4S may want to give hic^ priority to facilitating the sharing of 
thorn teacher-develt^ed product % and processes that the SEA and center ' 
staffs mutually agr^g^haye potential for other teachers. One of the pri- 
mary purposes of teacMr centers is to facilitate sharing from teacher to 
teacher. Although most of the wis4<»i about teach ..ng resides with the prac- 
titioner, most of the products and processes currently being disseminated 
in the nation's schools have not been developed -by teachers. 



• Lesscns-learned %«orkshops# based on existing center experience, and ' 
.involving all those—from the state who are interested in teacher centers, 
nave proven to be highly successful in the few spates that have sponsored 
such programs. 

PROCEDURES FOR COMPENSATING ^ SEA 

. 

The following procedures will bs followed in compensating state educa*- 
ticm agencies for appHc>AtIon review, and for t:echnical and disseRiination 
services: , . . ' 

1. All s^3tes receivini proposals for review will be padd $50 for 

each pr o p o s fil re^riewed* i 



2. Each state having funded projects will receive tlie sane percentage 
of the available t.ochnical assistance and dissemination mon ey tin 
fiscal year 1978, $325,000 less cost of che SEA proposalr^review) as 
i^ received in that state, for support- of teacher center projects* 
EKsmple: If $750,000 remains after proposal review costs (^50 
times the total number of ^proposals" received in the nation), are 
met, and the funded projects in a particular stftte total five 
percent of the dol^lars; available for projects, that state will 
receive five percent of Che $750,000-- or $37,50Q~for technical 
assistance and dissemination aerv±c^&« . 



CONTINUATION OF PROJECT? — THE STATE ROLE • 

For grants e3ctending beyond one year, the federal regulation requires 
that satisfactory performance be demonstrated. Requests for continuation 
of a grant for the second and third year^ mu^t be submitt^ for approv al t o — 
the state education agc^ncy. The SEA's^,#Hght to review, and its obligationV 
to provide technical assistance and dissemination services, strongly implyNT 
a. responsibility to aid funded projects in theiz^ devel|b(>ment so that they ^ 
may successfully meet both state and federal continuation requirements. 
State education agency staffs slteld keep abreast of likely deadline dates 
so that they may plan activities related to continuation requests well in' 
advance. * ' . ^ 
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A FINAL WORD 



With fre^dort comes respbnsibiHty* Will the states merely meet the 
minimum requirements of the law? Or will they accept the challenge thaO is 
iipplied in the Teacher Centers Prooprekm to come up with truly creative ap- 
proaches to a long-acknowledged educational need — the develqpcient of 
inservice education programs tha,t are more directly related to teachers and 
their classroom needs? 

The federal law and regulation ^fil^e considerable discretion to the SEA 
as to how the SEA dollars are ^o be;ape«Lt* ^is discretion and the three 
mandate^d SEA functidns provide a stx^png foundation for stat0 leadership in * 
the Te^acher Centers Program i> S^ ^ve ^ great opportunity to show the way 
in promoting the program; J^|ftering collab<K^ in Tts d^velopaenti 
facilitating interaction rfld sharing centers and between, 

teacher centerers and other, educator's r and sponsoring top-devel dialog4 
study, and publications c^:; JLaqgo^ant centering issuss* 

When giving testimony .4t jKhe public hea^ln^ on the program, SEA crit- 
ics called for limiting^,*^ state role on: t*ie grounds, that SEAi generally 
do not have a leadership C£{papity^/in insdxvic^ education and muld use the 
funds to add staff ^and biiild bureai^racies* ^ecaus^u of the indreasing 
importance of SEAs in inssy^ce education and^€he hi^ enjthusiasm of so many 
educators for the potential of th^ teacher 6enter concept, it is imperative 
that SEAS demonstrate strong leadership in this programif It should be a 
delist proving siich critics ^toibe in consideraljle erroi. 
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Appendix A 

THE NEW TEACHER tENTER PROGRAM' 

Charles Lovett 
Allen Schndeder 

U.S. Office of Edueation 



On October 12,* 1976, the new national Teacher ^Centers Program was 
signed into law by the President. The past decade^, which had seen an^expo-. 
nential expansion in the roles and responsibilities of "regular" classroom 
teachers, had shown an almost equally ingress ive increase in the nuiift>er of 
new f eder«^l and state programs directed at improvi^ig and refoli oing what 
happens in the nation's* classrooms But the t%fo %fere elmost never, linked. 
Nost^jprpgrams authorised by th«de laws and intended to raise the ^upxity of 
schooling had to be iiqplmnented ifithout the necessary stiff deveio|»iienti ^ 
most were "outside^n" pro^^^ns^'-soluM.ohs developed sodiewhere -outride the_ 
classroom and then e3q>ect9d 'ccir\ match the most^ urgent prc/t^ems within the 
claasroon* ' v . 

*nie ^new teacher center law tmrned things "inside out*." Teache)^. fi- 
nally wil\^ be given the major responsibility for determining the Xinds of 
changes ^nci^ in^r'ovements that are needed in their classrooM and will also 
h^ve the lead in putting tog eth e r t he kinds of training and"curricu)tum de- 
velopment pr^grauns that will best , meet .those needs. And center programs 
will draw heavily on the experience and escpertis^i of the teachers them- 
selves. In all of the pJtfasion during recent years to is^t'ove the knowledge^ 
base of education, most experts and pqlicy makers have usually overlooked ^ 
what is by far the mo^t /important part of that base — the classroom tested 
knowledge of teachers. ' 

At a recent meeting, the director of ^ major educational development 
enterprise understandably boasted that his high-powered staff included dver 
100 person-years of ejqperiexp^ in educaiiional reform. One could argue that 
the nation's teachers constitute 20 mil^ioa person-years of eHperlence in 
educational reform.* The teacher cencer provides one mechanism for further 
releasing the potential of this vast et^i^hpuse of educational successes. 
It is possible that the greatest adv:^hc48 In educatioki in the near future 
will be gained through developing more effective ways to link the creativ- . 
ity and experierice of e^ery classroom to- every other classroom. 
— A3 this is written, the new pro^raA J^^^till being^ahaped by the sound 
democratic process that has become part of the regulations deve ^pment 
system. Congress* thoughtful and^ll?*concelved statute . . . and the U.S. 
Office of Education's proposed rules for administering the Act inspired 
more than /,000 separate recommendations from the field. The inqxTTtance of 
the teacher center concept was. evident in this vigorous and constructively 
critical response that had substantial contributions from all major con** 
stttruencies in the education 'spectrum. Following is a brief desotiption of 
bow the new program will work* 
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* This chapter is taken, with onlj^ minor revisions, from the decently 
published U.S. Commissioner's Report on Te^i cher Centers * It is Incxuded 

because ,it is probably the best brief overview 'of the program and the 

G ow nlflgloue r's Report had « very liad.1:ed printing. 
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\The basic pvdrpose of the Teicher CenterB Program is^to enable teachers 
to mve a great^er voice in determining an4 meeting their o*m i^eeds for 
insekvice'^tri^ning and curriculum development in relation to the needs of 
th^jAi^udents whom they serve. Teacher centers may serve a-single school 
dlCiftrict/ 4 larger .region / an entire statu. The chief featui'c-of the 
centers is that each is supe ised by a "teacher center policy boarC/" of 
which the majority of member& are el^nentary or secondary school classroom 
teo'^hers. The program give s to scate department s of education an important 
three-part rolez screening application?^ providing technical assistance^ 
and assuring proper dissemination of tiie programme findings and products. 
Ten percent of the funds may be granted tc institutions of higher education 
to operate centers; the balanca goes to local education agencies. 

Itecognizing Vhat th^ completior of the regulation process may yet 
change the nature^f theiprogr^in some i mp or t a nt — %#ay» f the fo lirdgng — 
briefly outlines tPb major chaJftcteristics of the Teacher Center Px^grar. 

1. It is the firi^ ^jor federal program tha^ requires that the\ 
te^chers^i&etng served be centra] ly involved in planning, 
velopingx and- implementing projects. 

2. It will increase tht profesalcouEl resource base by J'jicreasin^ the* 
role of the classroom, teacher as innovator, x^^ archer, developer, \ 
and trainer. _ / - \ 

" ' ' -1 

3. ^ is direotrd primarily ^t helping teachers with current classroom 
instruction?! problems. - * , 

4. It is directed ma^inly at the Ineervice education of all teachers — 
regardl^si^ of level or subject. 

5. It is di^rected at ill teachers in the project service area^ 

6. It is a relatively flexible and open program approach capable of 
respondifig quickly to immediate noeds. 



7. Teacher center orojectc can serve both individual ne^ds and system 
needs. 

8, The projects will be as site-specific as possible — Ickrated as close 
to the classroom of participants as pofi«ible. 



9. Bepau3cs of release^ time allowauceB-; part of the programming can 
occur during the "regular day.** M 



10. A high percentage of participation will be voluntary. . 
I . - \ ^ # 

11. It can facilitate instructional improvameiit, necessitating the kind 
of att it udinal/behavicr^ changes vhich require long-range training 
programs. / 



12. It is priJlarily an inseirvice education program, but can have 
significant links to pruservice programs. 
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13* It unarshals the best possible reifeourc^is — from' a great variety of 
sources-.-to help teachers with immediate instructional problems. 

14« It promotes an idea that could eventually serve all of the nation's 
teachers* . . . 

15* It can accommodate considerable variidty in grant size and program 
models. _ 

16. It provides a potentiap. delivery system for major staff development 
needs <iupported by other national and states authorizations — 
education for all handicapped children/ consuicer education, career 
education, metric education. 



17. It supports a generic modal of inserVice education 
courses or workshops. 



# not 



1&« 'It teqxiires collaboration eun&Mg teachers, teachers organizations, 
- - higher educati^, special education, vocaTional education, the 
s/ho6l board, and the state education agency* 



19. yit provided substantia?, support for state involvement, especially 
in areas df technical assistance and aissemination. ^ ^ 

Although the first chapter [of the Ccmunissioner*^ Report] outlines some 
of the anteceltii^t'S of this program^ it does not Specify the problems which 
helped to stimulate its developments Congress dnd other national leaders 
are increasingly concerned about this issue. Joseph Youtig, who servedfas 
Exectatrive^ Director of the Prebident's Advis ory Cou ncil on Education 
Professions Development, suggested that one of the major weaknesses of most 
new federal programs was that they rarely articulated the problems they 
were being launched to overcome. Many program developerd, he added, did^ 
not even consider whether they^ %#ere dealing with any specific problems. He 
went on to recommend thai at the beginning of any new ).egislatlve thrust, a 
succinct statement of the problecis to Ibe confronted should be developed and 
used as one of the major bases for later estimatiofTs of program successes. 
As a context, we pres^i^ a^beginning list of some~of the^ needs that gave 
rise to the new Teacher Centers Prograun and to Which it ma y ba expected to 
relate. Jfhe list is presented to give added focus to what follows and, it 
is hoped, to motivate readers sufficiently to help improve it. 



1. Traditional inservice educ&tiop pro^am^l^re generally not directly 
related to teachers* most urgent neMs, teachers see them. 




2. Inservice education, regardless of quality, is generally provided 
^ in pieces that are far removed frcmi where teachers teach, making 

it inconvenient and relatively unrelated to what ie hap:peniiig in 
schools. 

1 i 

/* 

3. \ Inservice education has generally been provided for teachers by 

professionals other than teachers* Consequently, its |>urposes 
of ten have not facilitated interaction between teachers and en- 
couraged sharing of ^successful classro<Sii experiences. 
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Simllarlyi school purricula are dometines designed and developed 
by professionals with little or no recent classroom experience, yet 
must be inplemented by teachers. Somc^ curriculum developers go so 
far as to attenqpt to design ••teacher-proof* curricula. ^ 

The training Apriorities of federal prograuns are often unrelated to 
needs as t^SK^ers perceive them, r- 

Tradltiopal Insi^rvlce systems are not. designed to respond syste^^- 
i«wlde and quickly to urgent local needs. 

<^ ^ ^ /V. • 

With accelerating ch^inge and expansion of the knowledge base, there 

is an urgent need f ^ all teachers to contipually renew /their 

knowledge and skills. ^ 

Unemployed teachers need to be retrained fpr new and needed roles 
in education. 

T9iere is a need to prepare thousands of education personnel in such 
areas as special education, counselingi and early childhood , 
educettion. ^ ' 

No program, especially pne supported with federal funds, operates in 
isolation frop the rest of the Education world. The trends and forces of 
the total national scene, aind the way in which a particular ^.j^ogram relates 
to them, ofteh have-nore to ^o^ Vith its relative success and -In^ct "than 
whatever happens within specific projects* This larger cmtext is es* 
peciaily important with teach€(r deiiters be6ause of their considerable ' 
potential for reforming Inseivice edocation^-^nd because. of the high 
Interest of all'of^ the maj^- education constituencies in its programmatic 
growth and direction. /Folloi^ng is a nummary of scMoe of the national con- 
ditions and events that may have great relevance for the future of 
centering^nand vIcq^ yersa.^ . ^ 

1. The decline in school enrollment has resulted in widespread 

layo^s and reductions in force in *a large* number of ischool sys*- 
terns. Significant numbers. teachers have been forced to shift 
^ * positions* In New York City, for example, nearly 40 percmt of 

tl^e teachers of English, mathematics, and science ^lave had to as- 
sume new and differ^t assignments during the pliSu several years. 
Considerable trainiiirg will be -needed to help these displaced 
teachers adjust to their n^w-responsibilities* 

2^ With declining student enrollmei^ts and provisions in most master 
(Contracts for layoffs to be made on a seniority basis, the profes- 
sional work force i^ill increasingly include more persons (a) with 
^ extended experience, (b) at the maximum salary^ and (c) with high- 
er levels of college or univerjBity preparation than before. Be- 
cause f.oJcmal acudanic preparation tends to be conepleted within the 
. first six years of enq^loyment, this same trend will produce^ a work 
, force whose most recent hi^er educat_i6n experience will become 
more distant with each passings year. I F u rther, the percjentage of 
t^achers^ needing more credits/coursedsfor certification/promotion/ 



salary increases is sharpty^decre^^ing. In sliort, incentives for 
formal education are declining. In such casein the onXy^ w^y that 
teachers, can continue professional improyemenC will be^'^rough 
inservice education/teacher centers'. J 



School need! and priorities are changing more and inore rapidly each 
year. *nie classroom teacher of 1977, for example, is aslced 
-to bethe major 'in^lementor of -special education's mainsteeaming, 
citizenship education, consvmier education, community edkication, 
metric education, 'multicultural education, career educatibn, en-*; 
ergy education, etc., otc^-,— etc> The 196ps provided- considerable 
evidence that no new curriculum can be successfully introduced / 
into the systeoi without (a) acceptance by teachers an<& (b) con-', 
siderable staff development, developed ni^inly by the teachers to 
be involved. ^ " * . 

The rapidly rising unemployment of qualif ie<J/certif ied teachers, 
estJLmatod to exceed 500,000 in 1977, has important implications for 
tMcher centers- -^speciatiy in light of President Carter 'b com- 
mitment to reduce unemployment,. In New York City, for example, in 
1975 only 3 percent of the eligible new teacher^ found jobs; 97 
percent wer^ added to the ^unemployment roles. There are, however, 
severe shortages of teachers in a nuniber of specialty areas; for 
example, special educations coi^eling ^an4 guidance, e^rly^child- 
hood education. ' The Teacher Cet^ters Program could give priority to 
retralnin^^JineRp^Qyed teachers in tftese and-obheY shortag^ areas* 
Such a plan Would not only induce unemployment, but take less 
time, cost less, and^develop broader^b as e d specialists than 
programs that started from scratch with undergraduate students. 

With declining student achievemAnt scores over much of the na ion, 
there have been increasing public demands that the schools ""return 
to the basics." School boards and other community leaders are re- 
ordering school priorities-. The reversal of these declinin g 
scores may require the kind of large-scale inservice retraining 
program fostered by the NDEA and NSF institute programs developed 
in .response to Sputnik. Teacher centers could provide such 
programs . 

I 

California, New York, and several other "leader" states are giving 
high emphasis^ to ensuring that all teachers aro competent in the 
\eafching of reading. Given the -high importance of the subject, it 
iS- likel y that many other statsL '11 follow. Such a trend will 
require training and retraining , all teachers at all levels. 
The Right To Read program hM done a commendable job (and could be 
closely coordinated with teacher center efforts) but is not gener- 
ally directed at supporting inservice education in reading for all 
of the teachers in a school system. The teacher center is ideilly 
suited to carry out such a program. 

There is increasinc, interest--in response to the rising cost of 
education and increased demands for educational accountability—in 
a more effective utilization of^research findings regarding what 
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works in the classrocxn. Relatively sophisticated national,, state, 
and local diffusion and dissemination netwrka are being developed. 
The Office of Education, the National Institute of Education, and 
o^her agencie5i have growing ^^atalogs of "proven" products and ap- 
proaches* As with general curricjiixam reform, the effective adop- 
tion and use of any validated educational product will require 
st:af f development. Good product delivery systems will fail with- 
out-adequate training counterparts. 

The Tteacher Centers Program has captured the national interest. A 
great many educators are preparing to help develop and^JLmplanent centers. 
Others are considering ways in \p^ich existing centers migtot be changed or 
productively linked with bther teacher centers and resource bases. The 
high potential of the conceptr has been ei^hasized. But from^t^e beginning, 
there will be a need to carefully think through whe >: kinds of information 
. will be nee^fed by educational decision makers— in the field and in*^ che 
government*-in order to determine the program's relative success. Too 
of ten, methods of, "keeping track" of what goes on are introduced^well ^fter 
a program is underway-^hen it is too late, or nt least at a tfime when it 
is difficult to build in the kuid of data collection and assessment systems 
that will not only^elp policy makers but prove indlBpensable to program 
managers. * 

In his landmark study of American education, Cristsr in the Classroom , 
Silberman pointed up the Taci that even artier e new educational approaches 
s^emedvto bejjucceiding, it was difficult to pin down why «hey were suc- 
cessful, because Ameican educators did not Tiaually, have enough management 
Inj^ormatipn to be articulate about what was going on in their programs. 
The\ Oftica of Education does not want to place too much en^hasis on 
evaluation of the Teacher Centers Progr«ft cnitcomes. durin^ the early 
goirig — the concept is nejt and it will take considerable time to work out 
many^ of the new processes that vi 11 be required in .making programs fully 
<^P®^tional** However, vnere is a need to begin to develop reasonable 
progi^am expectations and then to begin the kind ot data collection that 
will (eventually hel^ determine the extent to which th^a^^oals are being 
achieved. ^ . v • 

Tiie following list, is offe3£ed to give center developers and operators 
som§ guidance, whether or -not supported *by federal funds, regarding the 
kinds lof outcomes they might want to measure, and to stimulate as much 
though^tful dialog as possible aibout this most important subject. „ 

!• \ Effectiveness as perceived by teaqhers 



2. I Effectiveness as perceived by administrators 

^ \ 

3. 1 Degree to which. teachei:j?« individual needs are met 

1 

4. Degree, to which the high priority training needs of school systems 
^re met 

i ^- _ ^ . _ - 

5. ^ Relationship of training programs to substance of curriculum in 

cjlassroom of particii>ants 

6. Impact on student achievement 



7. 

8. 
9. 



14. 



Impact on teaching skills - \ 

Ctroxim^ty to sc)iools and communities of participants 
Prqportkon of training during ••regular''-^S<Jh^l hours 



10* Degree of teacher input into program development and 
implementation 

11* Extent oi| teacher-developed curricula used in training programs 

12. Extent to which programs are more comprehensive £^d systamatic 
than traditional inservice programs 

13* Amount of teacher interaction and sharing of classroom successes 



Increase in utilisation of new learning poncepts, Approaches # and 
reseatrch findings 



15* Degree to which teachers are better prepared in high priority 

staff develc^ent needs areas# such as mainstreamin^, basic skills, 
feading, energy education 



16* Impact in terms of the above on other forms of inseryice 
education* 1 



This chapter has roughly outlined the nature of the new ll^eacher Centers 
Program from the viewpoint of the program managers ,ln the Office of 
Education* .It must be emp^hasized that this analyst's and characterization 
is a tentative one which is sure to change,, in some cases substantially* 
As the program evolves, important lessons will be learned, and necessary 
adjustments will be made* * * * « ^ 
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Appendix B 



THE MOST COMMONLY ASKED POLICY QUESTIONS 



The questions which follow are those most commonly asked. Some relate 
to the federal mandate, some to the SEA's role, ^ome to unique local situa- 
tions. The answers in almost^ all cases come either from the law itself or 
from the official responses to comments which were published, as an appendix 
to the Teacher Centers Program regulation. 

\ 

General 

Q. What is a teacher center? 

A. It is a £>ro9ram designed to improve elementary and secondary school 

instruction by enabling teachers to share experiences and successes and 
to marshal learning resources to meet the needs of their students^ It 
is designed to increase the involvement of teachers in their own 
professional development. It is a program of inaervice .teacher train- 
ing and curriculum development supervised and managed principally by 
^ the teachers themselves, and designed to improve the schooling re- 
ceived by their students* 

Q. vmo can participate in teacher center activities? 

A. In addition to regxilar^ full-time claasrocm teachars, the persons to 

be 'served by the teacher center may be determined by the teacher center 
policy beard to include paraprofessionals, teacher aides, preschool 
teachers, teachers of adults below the colleg^ level, counselors^ 
principals, other adiuinistrators, supervisors, curriculum specialists, 

.V librarians, media specialists, elesientary^ and secondary school 

students, the parents of el^nentary and secondaiy school students, 
substitute teachers, part-time teachers, teachers who are unemployed 
or former teachers employed in other capacities who intend tQ return 
to teaching, and intern teachers assigned to teach in a school where 
the teachers are being served by a teacher center assisted und^r the 
Teacher Centers Program. \ 

< 

Q. Are there any predetermiijied' criteria regarding the preferred size and 
* scope^'Wa teacher cente^? ^ 

A. Ito. The law does not make such a determination so the federal office 
has avoided every pressure to suggest such criteria. It is expected 
that grant requests will range' from $10,000 to over $1,000,000 and 
that service areas will range from a single school to an entire state. 
Programs may be proposed to serve a single subject and level of 
schooling or to serve the full range of personnel and school levels. 
The deliberate avoidance of specific federal program criteria will 
not only help ensure that centers serve local needs but will result in 
a much more varied range of projects than would otherwise occtir. 

♦ 

} 
} 




Q. Are school districts not under the risdiction of a state <6uch as 

Departnent of Defense scho61s, dependent schools, and Bure«iu of Indian 
Affairs schools) eligible applicants? 

A« No. The definition in Section 197,2 of ^he regulation speaks of 

••public authority legally constituted wi ^nih a state." Tht»^ is inter- 
preted to mean that SCtVools not ^nder the jurisdiction of a state are 
not considered to be local education agencies under tne. Teacher Cen- 
ters Program, and consequently r\y not apply. 

Q. To what extent will the U.S. Commissioner of Education's evaluation 
criteria be applied to applications for planning grants? How will he. 
instruct reviewers concerning planning applications? 

A. Applications for planning grants will be evaluated on criteria (a), 

(e), (f), (g), (i),»and (j) of Sec. 197.11 of the Teacher Centers 
Program regulation.* Criteria (b), (c), and (h) apply primarily to ap- 
plications for operational grants. However, reviewers will be re- 
q^iested to consider the extent to which the planning process described 
in the application would be likely to result in a program plan which 
vfould meet criteria (t>), (c), and (h). 

Q. Will there be a relation^ip between the funded teacher conters apd 
other USOE training jprAorities, foi exan^le/ ^^iucatioh for the hand- 
icappedi education of the disadvantaged, career;jj|ducation, consumer 
education, energy education, metric education, Community education? 

A. Since the law requires tha,t teacher centers • res jx)nd to: "^^local**^ needs, 
teachev center projects will have complete freedoa in 'the determination 
of their training and curriculum development program^ They will 
focus on the needs of the teachers they serve — as ptfceiv&d by the 
teachers themselves. However, it is not unlikely tmatjthe schools with 
teacher centers will have needs in the areas given yj^^est priority by 
^SOE. 

Q* Will teacher center's,, give priority to improvinq instruction in the 
school and clasBroom^ of the disadvantaged? 

A. Although the law does not require such an emphasis, Te^ her Center 

Program projects are required tp ^aseas local needs, and it is highly 
likely that in many cases the special needs of the disadvantaged will 
be identified and addressed. 

Q. Why has USOE not requested funds for Section 533, the Higher Education 
Personnel Training Program? Does USOE intend to seek for fiscal year 
1979 a waiver of the reauirement that 10 percent of the appropriation 
for Section 532 (Teacher Cei\ters) be spent on Section 533? 

A. A serious problem is posed by the requirement in Section 531 that at 
least 10 percent of ^ny appropriation for either of the two programs 
(Section 532 and Section 533) must be used to frnid the other. USOE re- 
quested (and was given) a waiver of this requirement when it was be- 
lieved that Teacher Centers would get only $5 million. There would 
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.^t w 3ame basis for requesti-^g such a waiyer if the appropria- 
tion is $19.25 million for FY 1979. However, in this case the funds 
availabliTS^r Teacher Centers wul'3^ ^educed to $9,225 million, which 
would limit the number of ad4itional centers to abgut 5, an almost 
mc^;ngleiiS nUmte^r for a aationwide program. 

Q. The Senate conference report which accompanied the FY 197a ap- 
^ Impropriation for teacher centers directed that the l^acher Centers 
Program and the Teacher Corps cooperate to ensure that they do not 
duplica*re services. What steps have been taken to implement that 
directive? 

A. to agreanent ha« been developed between the two programs in which 

^ specific areas of concentration (as well as cooperation) have been de-'- 
lineated. 



SEA Related 

Q. What is the role of t^e states in this program? 

A. It ia a most impoct^t one. States have the iresponsibility pf re- 
viewing all proposal* from within their borders — and will forward to 
USOE only those propoi^als that they recoinme.*id. They will also provide 
technical assistance to funded projects in their states and will dis- 
, seminate information derxved ftom^he fundM projects. 

Q. Is there a formula to gxiarantee that all regions or states will be rep- 
resented when grant awards are made? 

A. rtio law does not include any requirement regarding the distribution of 
funds. Previous experience with discretionary programs of this size 
indicates that grants Wiil be made in 20-25 states. In the absence of 
any statutory authority to distribute funds by state or region, it is 
Ixkely that a significant number of states will not have projects 
-ftmded within their boundarieu. 

Q. How many centers will be funded in ead; state? ^ 

A. There is no assurance that at least one application will be approved 
In <»ach state. All applications transmitted to. tJtm Comndssioner will 
compete or equ&l t-^rms on a nationwide, basis for the available funds, 

Q. Wh«.t procedural requirements So the recnUations- impose for sjtate re- 
view of applipations? | 

A. U.S. Commissioner of Education has no authority to determine how 

th* SEAs^ review will be condwted, or to det^rmtlle who wiljt review the 
prgji^BCt^ applications for the arlJK^hether thos^ per^ons^ ate men^lets 

of the' igencies* own staffs', CHi* iders, or a combination of^ f.i.st. 
The ittjrjaissioner cannot fund an application Cinxess it has l4en rtcqm- 
mended by the SEA. While it is hojked that the SEAfi in reviiewing ap- 
plications will carefully consider the criteria published |n Ser; , 
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197. 11, the Commissioner Is without authority to prescribe criteria to 
be \|8ed by the SBJts. If SEAs do develop their own criteria tot re-* 
viewing applications under this program, they are urged to make thcmi 
public a|p soon as possible. 



timetable for SBA tasks & 



/ 

SEi/ o 



!• Receive applications from applicants by the SEij( official closing 
hour on March >0, 1978? 

2. Transmit recommnded Jiqppllcations to USOB by ^ p.m. on Nay 1, 1978 

3. Rsconsi^er and transmit findings on appealed/applications to USOE 
by 4 p.m. on May IS, 1978. / 

Q. Since the evaluation criter^ do not Include CQhsldetatlon of the 

stat^ education agency's commenti^ in^-eiyiiluatinf proposals, why should 
the SBAs comme^ in any\iepth on the proposal^ they transmit? 

A. The comments made by the state education agencies ~on appliCH^pns 

transmitted to the Conmissibner will be read ^by the Cpmmissloner *s re- 
viewing panels and will be taken into account insofar as ^hey bear upon 
the evaluation criteria in Section 197.11. 

Q. Who must approve an aj^pllcatlon before it is submitted for review and 
evaluat^lon by the SKA? 

A« The teacher center policy board is required ta^approve an application 
bexore it is submitted to the SEA. However, an applicatioTr~^annot be 
-submitted for review knd evaluation if it has not been signed (and 
' therefore approved) by the proper authority of an eligible applicant. 
Under the statute, only local edocation agencies and institutions of 
higher education are eligible to apply. 

Q* How will SEAs be compens^ ced for ser%:.ces rendered under PL 94*482? 

A. State- education agencies are man^ted tos ^ 

I* Review and recommend applications 

2. Provide technical asslstamce to funded centers 

3. Disseminate infomation derived from ftvtded centefrs. 

One-tenth of the funds appropriated for the Teacher Centers Program 
wxll be used to coo^nsato SEAs for these services. States will be ' 
compensated as soon as the amounts due them can be 4<3termined» The 
sums due will be made available before, the work <St i^evlewr-teehnlcal 
assistance, and dissemination is undertldcen. 

T - - - ♦ - ^ ' " 

/if^e state Question agencies required to submit^ a ^1 an folr technical. 
\ assistance anc? dissemination to USOE? 

A. The SEA is required to siibmit, with or in advance of Its subn^^sion of 
recommended applications to the Comaniss loner, the following: 
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1. A 8in^]/6, general %rr it ten aeaurance £^rtinant to\ali applications 
it transmits to the Cowmise loner, to the effect tkat the " 

agency/: . \ - '\- ^ 

^ / - -\ \ 

a* will provide technical assistance tOv apj^oy^d centers within 
state# and 



tike 
till 



b. Will adequately disseminate information derJLyed fr^ those 
/centers; and * ~- 



2. A yingle, general statement on how the technical assistance 

th^ disiieminat^ion xlll be {>erfonned/ together with an eitinate ^ 

tl/eir "ooatr,- . / - ' ^ ' " ^ ' 

Q. Vlhen ^111 awards aotui^.ly be laado to svlccei^sf vd.^ipi^icanti and theii^^ 
SEAS?' ^ ^ . •\ ' ' . ^' 

A, SEX| wilil be compensated f pr: appl legation re^i ew^i^ii^^ after re-^ 

cte^ by the Office of Education, of of l^iciat Irif oraeitiqn as to the 

number of applications received by the SEV f'W>««*titon 'for t-^chrtical 
assistance and disseniii>^tion will be ma^, to a statd aftejc. all teacher 
center project^ in that stsjbe >iave^ been ^^ded* Tt is presently 
planned that all grant awards will be c^e^leted by August 15,~1978ii 

Q. In what ways doe^ the fediral Tea^cber teepteiixProgram relate to ex- 
isting state- and f edeiai^y-f un^^ed insiSiryixfe^ ^irogrWBrr^^ 

A. As lon^ as activities and expenditures c«SiiTyn#l^h^e afi^ilicabl^^ 
statutes and regilTatlon^ for ea^ch program and are iiTltecordance with 
theNapprpved af^plicatioiii for each program, there is no reikwwi such 
programs cannonr^ donplevi^nt each other, the CofuM-ssioner recognises 
that some states have statewide plans for i^ise^ice training of . 
teachers, and that it 'might be desirable in tho4i» cases to integrate 
the state's teao^er centers^ with those plans* J$!Mt states already have 
authority to ^nir^re this integration by mear^s WPthilir role in re- 
viewing and re^oqoklanding applications. Applicants shduld be awa^e of 
the need to re^pcind to the evaluation criterion which dea^s^ with the 
potential of thi^ teacher-^ center to impact upo^ and in^rove^the 
grantee's overall program of inservice training of teachers. 

\ 

• " ■ \ - - - • " • 

Policy Board 



X 



Q. Does the authority given to the policy bgafd by\^the federal regulation 
preempt the legal authority of the L^^^and IHEs^ holding teacher center 

\ ' 

^* ^rl^ The final legal respHunsJ^ili^y fof^^teAcher center projects xe-jl 
mains with the grantee, %#J>ich, can only be au LSA--Qr IHE. The poJ.i^y\ 
boards are essentially .<iven a "delegation of trust* to develop the. 
kinds of programs tjjat they feel will best help improve instruction 
within the system* It is essential, not only in applying for thje' 
program, but iof^he operation of a center pro>ect, that policy boards 
and* grantee instltttt^qnis maintiin good relet 
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it^ns. 
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Q. Must nonpublic schools be represented the policy board? 

A* If there are nonpublic schools in the area To be served, and they 

choose to participate in the teacher center ,U:he law requires that they 

have representation as p*rt of ih% regular classroom teacher ^utjority ^ 

of the policy board. Title VI of the 1964 Civil Ri^ts Act {42 U.S.C. 

2t)0a='4) prohibits federal assistance to any school which discriminates ^ 

on tJie basilTojb race, color or nationad origin. Therefore, teacher si 
from such a school cannot become nieiii^)et'8 of a teacher center policy 
board and are not^ eligible to participate \n any of the activities of 
, the. teacher center* - \ — 

Q. How may the teacher members compoiUng the majority of the board be 

selected? ^ . X 

_ - , , \ ~ ■" 

A. There are several^ options for doing th^-.s, includi\ig a "catch->all^ op 
tion. The oosuaoa element in all the Optiona is tti^t teachers general- 
ly, either directly or throu^ tiieir organisa,tions,\ must-nominate or ^ 
select the tes^he'r representativ^i oh'^the policy board. 

Q. In the ^ase of a funded teacher d«nter with a given service area from 
which /4 properly constituted policy board has been drawn: 

J 1« May the center offer services outside its service arear .r ^ 

2. Hay the center expand its service area? What conditioivs must be 
^ met? . ' - \ 



A 



1* Generally > a teacher center may not offer services, other than 
dissemination/ outside its service area, since the recipients of 
' such services are not represented on the policy board. There fiiay^ 
be occasions; when a particular program is of such general benefit 
that participants from outside the service area attend. Such 
services c<>uld only be incidental ta the major purposes <if the 
center. ; 

2. A teache^' center that wishes to expand its ^service area can do so 
only by expanding the .representatioa on its policy board to include 
proper representation from the additional arcia* Such expansion, 
uhle*^' projected in the origirial proposal, -^ean occur only wj.th 



permi' ion from USOE or aa a result of program revisions-presented 
in renewal proposals. _____ 

Q. What is to be done if there are many institutions cZ higher education 
in the area of service, or if there is none^ 

A. First of all, the applicant and its teachers must decide hbw large the 
teacher canter policy board is to be. Th4n, aftei* detF.rmining how many- 
representatives cf higher aducation the board will have (there must be 
at J.east one) the applicant will request the IHE or IHBs in the area 
of service to designate the one or more IHE representatives. 

If there is ho IHE in the area of service, there may be no legal 
requirement to include an IHE representative on the board. > However, 
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^ince this-j^int is not clear, it is probably better to pick one or 
more IHEs outside the area of service and ask it or tliem to designate 
*the one or more IHE representatives that the teacher center policy 
board is to include. ^ 

Q* In the case of an intermediate sch<5ol district which qualifies as an 
LEA applicant under Section 197.2, and which includes a large number of 
districts in its service area, must the intejcmediate district seek rep- 
resentation on the poitcy bqardJEroo each school board in ita aervice 
area, or will it suffice to have schoblJboard representation desigirated 
solely by the board of the inteArmediate district itself? 

A. It must seek representation fr6m all districts included in the service 
area in v^ich the teacher center will operate. The policy board must 
include two or more persons representative of, or designated by, the 
school board(s) of ^*ie local education agency (or agencies) eerved by 
the center, but one person may represent i^e than one school-board. 

Q* In the case of a funded teacher ce:t*»r^ith a properly constituted 
board: — - 

1. How%re policy^^ board meiitbers replaced? ^ 

. 2. How long may a policy board supervise a project if it is ' 
improperly constituted because of the Iocs of key members? 

A. 1. Repiacemercs to poUcy_J:ioards must meet the regulation re- \ 
(Juireraents for the initial formation of the policy board. 

2. Since the law and regulation do not addx-ess tMe contingency. It 
could , be dealt with only by the teacher center policy board itself 
and the grantee. ~ ^ ' 



Other 

Q- Do the criteria for evaluating applications also govern evaluation of 
the opea^ion of funded teacher centers? 

A. The criteria for evalijatiag applications wilt not govern evaluations 
of the operation of funded teacher centers. These criteria, howaver, 
will be considered by the Coomissioneic in reviewing applications foxL 
continuation whic i are sutanitted as the resullL:o£: an initial planning 
grant. The continuation of projects operational in the first year is 
dependent only on satisfactory performance and the availability cVf 
federal funds. 

Q. May the area to be served a teacher center be comprised of non- 
contiguous LEAS? ' 

A. Yes. The definition of the service area of a Teacher Center is the 
prerogative ^>fH:he applicant. 
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Q« What are the procedures and £m^^g potential of applications from a 
consortium (combination) of LEAs (or LEAs and IHEs)? 

A. Applications which Involve consortluin arrangements will neither have 
an advantage nor be at a disadvantage In the federal review of ap- 
' plications. 

Q* Is there a preferred fiscal agent for consortium grants? 

A. No* Each application will be reviewed on Its own merits* the regr 
ulations do not give a preference In the case pf * combination** ap* 

_ q^^ifflStions* ^ ^ 

May applications Include the costs ol feleased time^nd payment of 
substitutes to enable j^regular classroott teachers to participate In the 
activities of a teacher C4Kiter7 



A. Allowable costs Include ^he payment- of relea&ed tlme^ or ^^ibdtltutes to 
allow teacher meliibers to participate In activities of rhe teacher cen- 
ter policy boards and payment for released time or for st^tltiutes- 
neceseary to allow teachers to t>Artlclpate In center activities. 
Applicants should be aware that estimated costs for substitutes or 
released time must be reasonable in proportion to the rest of their 
budget. - ^ - . . _ - 
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appendix C 



WSl REAniNG-^N AW0TATE6 BIBLIOGRAPHY OF KEY PUBLICATIONS 

The list'^ publications about, teacher centers is growing rapidly, and 
as the movenfent increases in siae, it will be difficult to keep track of 
new publications. In the coo^lation of this bibliography, every effort. 
w»a madd to keep it as brief as possible. Many excellent writiaga are n6t^ 
included, interpret this list as "awst" readin5--maLeriaI that wilLJba-4>f 
direct 4nd iwnediate^ benefit to you as you plan tecl^lical assistance for 
centers being developed in your state. 

- ^ 4- - ' • 

books. Pamphlets, and Speeches |^ 

Cnm, >tary P., et al. Teacher Centers ^ March 1977 . Bibliographies on 
Educational, Topics No. 6. Washington, D.C. : IRIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education, »77. KD 134 556. Available froailERR: Document Re- 
production Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210. By far the most 
cortprehensive bibliography on^eachezl centers ,7 this excellent wrk by 
Maty Crum et al. includes' fiaOLantries which have been categorized and 
cross-referenced according to 42 separate topics. Thirty-three of the 
publications, for exiunple, have been identified as "State Overviem." 
The index, which r^tquired analysis of every entry, not oiUy, leads the 
reader to n^iterials in «pecif>Lc subject areas, but is in itself a re-r 
flection of the anatomy of the teachez^enter movement and its liters-^ 



tur prior to march 1977. / 

^ ~ '/ ^ ' 

Devaney, Kathleen, Bd. Essays on Teachers' Centers ." Availabl/e from 
r Far West Laboratory for.Wucational Research and Developme^, 1855 
FoLiom Strf*etr-San Francisco, CA 94103. This is a collection of 
twrilve essays about inservice activities that engage teacHers* talents 
an4 energies while offering intellectual aftd emotive ^itimulation and 
supp&rt. Articles are included on development ^ teacher centers in the 
Ute^ited States and England, the role of the in-classroom advisor, teacher 
design of classroom curriculum, motivations f or H;eacher8 to invest 
themselves in further professional growth, evaluation of -teacher 
centers, and the varied learning principles underlying teacher cen- 
ter development and practice. ^- 



EdSlfelt, Roy A. Teacher l:enter .Legislatiort and State Departments of 
Education. Address_„to^Chief State School Officers, November 14, 1977, 
4Cansas City, Available from: Ray A. Edelfelt, Professional As- 

sociate, National Education Association, 1201 16th Street/N.W. , 
Washington, D.C. 20036t In this address, EdelFelt advocatod and de- 
scribed prominent teacher roles in tltree mandated SEA functions (in the 
federal program) of reviewing proposals, providing technical assistance, 
and disseminating information. He summarised ^is concerns with six 
questions for SEAs: 

1» There'll nevor be enou^ federal money to fund all the teacher 
centers needed. State and local money will be needed; ho^ can 
readiness for such support be fostered? 
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2m Programs of inservice education other than teacher centers will need 
to continue. How does one decide thv' functions and purposes of \ 
- various kinds of ihservice? 



Almost no state ha^-^rm^l policy to help^guide, "Support, and 
sustain inservic^^ducaticn. How can statewide policy be developed? 
Must it be d^v^oped inde^ndently in 50 states? 7 

•5 \ 

4. Federal wonles^nj^ variety of program» are available and allocate d 
to inservice' education* . How_are such monies and pro^a-^ to be 
related to- teacher centers? 

Sm Inservice education is one of the most direct ways to iftiprove school 
instructional programs. How doe ne gather evidence to demonstrate 
the results of inservice education^ 

— \ 

6. Involvement of teachers in decision making, and more directly _ 

addre88ing~t#acher needsT are demands teacher organizations ate mak^ 
ing for teacher centered insisrvice education* What can SEAs do to 
support these demands? 

i \ ' 

Pipes, Laha, Ed. Teacher Centers as an Approach to Staff Development in 
Special Education . iSiode IslandTTeacLer Center Cor^erence Rs^rt. 
Washington, D.C.: ERIC Clewinghouse on Teacher Education, August 1977. 
ED 143 619. Available from ERIC Document Reproduction Service, ^.O. Box 
190, Arlington, VA 222i0« Reprnts on addresses given at a conference to 
demonstrate how teacher centers^and Pli 94-14Z might complement each 
other. . - ^ 

Pipes, lana, ^c^. Validated Prhduclrs-^om Theory to Practice . Bay Area 
Learning Center Conference Report. Vtoshihgton, D.C. t ERIC Clearing- 
house on Teacher Education, Hay 1977. ^ED 138 566. Available from ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 
20036. This report of a 1977 national conference on the knowledge base 
for teacher-edttcat^ion presents some ansvers to three basic questions xel-* 
ative to teacher center development: (a) How can centers gain access txx 
previius experiences? (b) How qan they validate/adopft/adapt previous 
experiences? and (c) How can they best develop their own instrtictl^nal 
materials/processes where no previous experience exists? The report 
includes an excellent interview, with the chairperson of the Bay Area, 
Learning Center (BALC7~Advisory Board on the lessons learned by the BALC 
in ** Starting a Teacher Center.? 

A ^ 

Sch^ieder, Allen A/^, and Sam J. Yarger, Eds. Teaching Centers; Totfard the 
State of the Scene . Washington, D.C.t Ameritran Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher j^ducation, 1975. 
ED 098 143« Available from AACTE Order Department-One Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D.C* 20036. This ^ookleti first published in 1974 and sxnce 
reprinted, provides a comprehensive overview of the movement at that 
tiae« It includee^a'n analysis ^ the extent and nature of various kinds 
of centers, a typology, and a discussion of issues and questioritT* , 
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Yarger, Sam J.^_and JULleii A. Schmiadar, Eds. Yaachaj^Cantara. 

CoBamisalonar 's Raport <m tha Bdacatlm Prpfaa>i<ma 197S"'76 . * Waahlngton, 
DtC.s Supar/;Ataftdant of Documants7~nj;^s« Govariteant frixiting Offica, 
Wiiahington, D.C. 20402. ^ila enaction of articlaa includaa informa-* 
ti6il on t;ha rola^f tha federal govammant in tha dayalopnent of can- 
tarai^^^ na^ nal ovarviaw of Inaarvlca ^iSucatlon and taachar cantars, 
dyarvlaw of thraa USOB-sx^portad taachar cantars (t«or ffTO-ailiilnlaf arod) j 
Intarnational parapactlvas on taachar cantars, and tha taachar canter 

as informal workplace > &lao included are ppsition papers l^om tha 

Amarican Federation o#^^^1!iaacher8 , the Itti^ional Education Association^ and 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education.- -%e most ex* 
tensive directory of center experience ever published is also included. 

Journal Issues and Articles 



Educational Leadership , Vol. 33, No^ e> March 1976. Laadera in tha teacher 
center movement write about a number of topics: research on teacher cen- 
ters, definitional matters, purposes. Also included are case studies of 
four centers. * 



Journal of Teacher Education , Vbl* 25, Ko. 1> Spring 1974. A thematic 
section on teacher/teaching ceii^erd incltides articles on the state of 
tha statesr an overview of the novement as of 1974« a teacher's view of 
teacher centers, and reflections on the future of the movment. 

Smith,^ Qamitt D. "The-State of the States in Teacher Centering." Journal 
oSt„Teac[har Education 25 (l)j 21-25> Spring 1974. This study analyses " 
data collected from the offices reaponsible~1gor_teacher educatim and_ 
certification in all 5t>* states. The article describes briefly most of 
the state prograM and makes six observations on the emerging state role 
in the teacher center mvementi 

1* States are beginning to legalise the leadership of the profession In-^ 
matters dealing with the administration of teacher education and 
certification, through such groups as the Professional Practices Com- 
mlssioils. * " 

2. States are learning how to synchronise regulatory action and devel- 
opmental action, which tends to make establishment-oriented change 

_ 4 less threatening! y^t the establishment is still able to undergird 
progress when it happens through regular formalisation procedures. 

3. States are beginning to fund local innovative efforts--to use state 
funding for developmental purposes. 

"4.^ Statea are beginning to utilise the ••lighthouse" concept in 
development- «i:hat is^ establish pilots for study* 

5. States are beginning to ^ear down the wall between"l^««vice and - 
inservi-ce teacher education and to treat them as a. continuum. 

6. States are beginning to consider movments such as CBTS/PBTE and 
teacher centering aa elements in a well-designed process for systemic 
educational Improvement rather thain ends in themselves. 



Peylodioala 



Advisory and Learning Bxchyge * Th^ Advisory and Leaning Exchange/ 1101 
15th Street, N-W., Washington, D.c/ 20005 (bi-nonthly) , 



British Journal of In^^Service gducation * London, tJK, ^chool^ Council 
(3 tines axthually) \ 

CPDP > Newsletter of the Continuous Professional bevel^pft^nt Arogrisi, 
School of Education, Auburn Chiv^ersity, Auburn, luL 3604) (3 editions 
annually) 

In Touch * l^iversity of Massachusetts, School of-fiducatlon/ IMiorat^ 
MA 01002 (4 tines annually) 

Notes fron Workshop Center for Open Education * City College School of 
Education, Workshop Center for <3pen Education, New Y^rk, NY 10010 
(4 tines yearly) " 



Dutlook * Uhiversity of Colorado, iiountain Vieir^ Center for Snvironnental 
Education, Soulier, CO 80302 (quarterly) 

Staff Developnent Newsletter^ A Forum for the Development of Hunm 
Resources* Professional Develx>paent Associates, P«0« Box 4303, Justin ^ 
TX 78765 (10 ennually) 



)3, lus 



Teacher Inseiyicet Stegr Ahead * Washington County Intermediate Education 
District, HlTIsBbro, OR 97123- 

Teacher 7 raining * Newsletter of USOE Task Forc^ * 7 2, Teacher Center 
Netwox Washington, D*C* (Discontinued, but copies of all editions 
available for study in USOE Teacher Center Reference File) 

Teachers' Center Exchange » Far West Laboratory, San Francisco, CA 94103 
(irregular) 

The Teachers' Center » The Teachers' Center, Visalia, CA 93277 (monthly) 

lft>date8> Teacher Centers * Syracuse^Sast (Genesee Teacher Center, 1117 East 
Genesee Street, Syracuse , NY 13210 (Irregular) 
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Appendix p 



NATIONAL TEACHER CENTERS PROGRAM? 
, $TATE COORDINATORS 



AL Dr. William C. Berryii|ian 
- _J2irfictQrjL Division 

Instruction | 
Stat^ Department of Sdiication 
501 Dexter Avenue 
Hontgoiaery, AL 36130 _~ 
205/832-3400 

AK Msrilou Madden 

Directory Division of 

Bducational Program Support 
Department of Education 
Pouch P— State Office Buildihg 
J'jneau, AK 99811 
907/465-2830 

AZ Thooas R» Heno 

As society , 3wp< > ir < nten dent 
: „ Arizona Department of Education 
1535 W. Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ S50G7 
602/271-4361 

AR Austin Hanner 

Coordinator of Teacher ! 

Education t^ertif ication 
Department of Education 
Uttle Rock, AR 72201 
501/371-1474 

€A~ William E. Webster \ 
Coordinator 

Department of Education 
State Bdycation BuiMlng 
72r Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
916/322-5588 

CO Arvin C. Blcne 

Exfcutive Assistant 

Federal Relations — 

Colorado Department of Education 

State Office Buxx4ing 

201 K, Colfax 

Denver, 00 80203 

30^892-2212 



CT Roberta Howe lis r 

Consultant for Physical Education 
ConnectlcutHState Department of~ 

Edueatloft^ — 
Hartford, CT 06115 
203/566-3a73 

DE Ervln C. Marsh 

State Director of Certification 

and Personnel 
Department of Instruction 
Dover, DE 19901 ~ ? 

302/678-4^01 ; I 

DC Joan Brom 

Special Assistant for 

Cosqpetency-'Based Curriculuim 
Office of the Superintendent.' 
415 12th^ Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
202/722-4222 / 

FL James Parris 

I Associate for Teacher Education 
^ \ State^of Florida 

Department of Education 

Xhott Building 

Tallahassee, PL 32304 

904/488-0642 ' 

GA Robert Christian 

Consultant, Teacher Education 
Georgia State Department of 

Education — 

302 State Office Building v 

Atlanta, ^ 30334 

404/656-2f431 

HI Mlpsugi Makashima 

Stafe Department of Education 

P.O. Box 2360 — 

Honolulu, HI 968U4 
B08/5 48-6583 



ID Miles^XU WilllttftS 

Idaho State Department t>T Bducatlon 
Lem B. Jordon Building 
Boise, ID 83720 
208/384-3475 

IL A r ftett e Rauschel 

Education Consultant 
Illinois Office of Bdur;ation 
Teacher Centers, Prograit < 
Planning and Development 
MO^Horth First " 
^ringfleld, IL 62777 
217/782-0359 

IN Itonald A.^ Boyd 

Associate Superintendent 
Department of Public Instruction 
Roan 229, State House 
Indianapolis, I» 46204 — 
317/633-4762 

lA Donald Cox 

Associate 'Superintendent- 
Instruction and Professional 
Bducarion ^ " 

State of Iowa, Department ~of 
Education 

Grimes State Office Building 

Des Moines, lA 50319 

515/281-5609 

KS Mary Martin 

Program Specialist 

Kansas State Department of 

Education ^ 
Kansas State Education BiUlding 
120 East 10th Street \ 
^ Topeka, KS 66612 \ 
913/296-3047 \ 

KY Taylor HoIIin 1 
AssJ.stant Bureau Head | 
Bureau of Instruction 
Department of Education I 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
502/5J64-3010 
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LA Pamela Cox / 

Coordinator, S^ate of Louisiana 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 44064 
Baton Rouge, fA 70804 
^04/389-2471 

m Daryl Hahn 

State Department of Educational 

and^ Cultural Services 
^gusta^ ME 94333 

T0T/289^y2i ^ 

MP Richard McKay, . , 

Assistant State Superintendent ^ 
Office of Developmental Projects 

\ Maryland State Department"' 
of Education 
P.O. Box 8717, BWI Airport 
Baltimore, MD 21240 "^.^ 
391/79^-8300, x320 

MA James Case 

Director, Bureau of Certification 
Department of Education 
31 St** James Avenue ^ 
Boston, MA 02116 

MI Carol L^is 

Director, Office of Professional 

Development 
Michigan State^ Department 

of Education 
P.O« Box 30008 
Lartding, MI 48909 
5X7/373-3608 

f 

MN Parricia J. Goralsk^/. 
Sjg^ecialist, Divisidd bf 

Special jServices ' _ 
Department of Education 
610 Capitol Square Boulevard - 
550 Cedar Avenue 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
612/296-1220 

MS . Bob HcC6rd 

Assist^A^ State Supiirintendent 

of. .auoatribn ^ 
M;Ls^vissiE^i i^ate Department 

6f. Education — 
Jackson, MS 39205 
601/354-7011 I 
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MO Richard King 

Staff Coordinator of 

Curriculum Services 
Department of Elementary and 

Secondary E^.ucation 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 
314/751-2625 

MT John Voorhis 

Manager, Teacher Education 

and Certification 
Office of Public Instruction 
Helena, MT 59601 
406/449-3150 

NB Sharon K. Meyer 

Consultant, School Management 
Services 

Nebraska Department of Education 
Box 949d7 

301 Centennial Mall South 
Lincoln, NB 68509 
402/4^71-2293 

NV Edward H. Howard 
Assistant Director 
Educational Accountability 
Nevada Department of Education 
Carson C. ty, NV 89501 
702/885-57a4)r x245 

NH George Lewis 

Consultant, Commissioner's 
Office 

State Department of Education 
410 State House Annex 
concord, NH 0330X 
603/271-3144 

NJ Maryann C. Peifly 

Assistant Deputy Commissioner 
State of New Jersey 
Deparrment of Education 
225 West State Street 
P.O. Box 2019 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
609/292-4452 

NM Jim Pierce 

Dep«(rtment of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
505/827-^20:" 
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NY Vincent Gazzetta 

Director, Division of Teacher 
Education and Certification 
^ Nfifw York State Department of 
Education 
99 Wa<^hington Avenue, Itoom 1941 
Albany,' NY 12234 
518/474-5644 ' 

NC Earle Harper 

Division Staff Deve ^opmentr 
Department of Public Instruction 
, Raleigh, NC 27611 
919/733-3813 

ND Lowell Jense:^ ^ 

Deputy State Superintendent 
Department of Public Instruction 

• Bismarck, ND 58505 — 

701/224-2262 

OH William Phillips 

C^io Department of Education 
Division of Educational Redesign ~ 
and Renewal 

_j65__SQxith-Front Street 

Columbus, OH 43215 v 
614/466-2979 J 

OK StAn c:obb 

Administrator, Teacher Education 

Section 
Oklahoma State Department 

of Education 
2500 North Lincoln !k)uleyjrd 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
405/521-3607 

OR Ray Talbert 

Specialist/ Grants Manager nt 
Oregon Department of Education 
942 Lancaitfter Drive N.E. 
Sal«ii, OR 97310 
S03/378-8004 

PA Randall S* Bauer 

Ragional In^-Service Coordinator 
Office of In-Service Education 
Pennsylvania Department of 

Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, PA 17126 
717/783-1830 
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PR Iris Vazqnes de Brunet 
Assistant Secretary for 

Planning and Development 
Department of Education 
Hato Key, PR 00919 
809/765-3493 

RI Edward L« Dambrvich 

Rhode Island Department of 

Education 
22 Hayeii street 
Providence, RI 02908 
40lA77-2>675 



oC Albert H. Dorsey 

&ipervisor of Teacher Education 
Office of Teacher Education and 

Certification 

Columbia, sjb 29201 

803/758-3291 

SD James 0. Hansen ' 

Assistant Superintendent of 

Instructional Services 
Division of Elementary and 

SeccmdaYy Education 
Department of Education 
— ~4lew-State Off ±ce building 
Pierre, SD * 57501 
605/224-3315 

TN Joe Minor • 

Chief of Curriculum Se'<.vices Section 
Division of Instructional Services 
Tennessee Department of Education 
112 Cordell Hull Building 
. Nashville r TN 37219 
615/741-2265 

TX James Kidd 

Texas Education Agency 
Division of Teacher Education 
201 East 11th St. ^et 
Austin, TX 78701 
5I2/475-32V1 

UT LaNar Allred 

Coordinator, In-Service Staff 

Development 
Utah States Board of Education' 
250 East Fifth South Street 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
801/533*5431 I 



VT Henry $• Bissex / 
Assistant Di^recifot 
Teacher and Cent ifiuing Education 
Departmmnt of Education 
Hontpelier, VT 95602 
802/828-3131 

I 

VA Bverette^Bt Homrron, Jr. 
Assistant Superintendent 
Administrative Field Services 
Department of Education^ 
P.O. Box 60 
Richmond, VA 23216 
804/786-2(612 

WA Lillian Cady 

Director, Professional Educfation 

and Certification 
Mashington Stat^ iJepaz'tment 

of !Cducation 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, WA 98504 
206/753-1031 

WI Robert Skeway \ 

Supervisor^ tn-Service Staff^,^ 

Development 
Bureau of Tsacher Education ^ 
, and Certification 
' Wisconsin Department Education 
126 I ogdon Street 
Madxson, WI 53702 
608/266-3803 

WY Robert G. Schraiier 

Super in tender^ of Public 

InstructiOit 
State Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyefme, WY 8200 :j 
307/777-7673 



Jcva uakey 

Department of Education^ 
Pago Pago, Tutila 
American Samo^ 96799 
633-5(&73 
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Appendix B 
OTiER MAJOR RESOURCE CENTERS 



Tf-rtfr Canter S taf f 

Allen Schlnleder 
Saundra PreeAan 
Patricia W1«tv 
Char lea Lovett 
Regifi'*' Pearaart 



Teache. Centers Program 
BC*«/DESC>— toom 5652 
^ #3, 7th and 
lifeiahington, D.C 
2^2/245-2235 



D St8« i 
20202 



O ther OB Resources 
Drew Lebby 

Consult ant « Div ion of 

Educational Repi^ication 
ROB «3, yt:h a D stc $.w. 
Iteshington, 0»C. 20202 
2&2/245-9582 

Jasper Harvey 

Director of Educational 

^.donnel Development Branch 
Bureau of Education for 

the Handicapped ' 
400 6th Street^ S W«,^ Aoon 4805 
Was»hington, D«C 20202 
202/245-9986 

Bob Ardxke 

Special Assistant to 

Director 
«tacher Corj^s Program 
DoTtoliue Buxldinq, Rocm 1700 
4C0 Street, S.W* 
Washington, b^C. 20202 
2g2/245/0C3S 

ft 

Uicia Dlttstead 

Education Program Specialist 

Tt^cher Corps Frogram 

Donouue Euilding, ftoon ^700 

400 6t.^ S^.reet, S.W. 

Washington, ^•C, 20202 

20a/2iS-Q223 




vj^ace Watson 

EducaUion Program £i| '^c*^'* 1st 
Car*^ r Bducation 
ROB ^J^, ¥^am 31 
7i^^ and D Sts., i$*W* 
Washington, D C. 20202 
202/245*2M9 
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Bducation DiYision Resource s 

Gary Sylces 
KtB Aesoeiate 

Group on School Capacity for 
Problem Solving 
. 12a0^9th Street, N.W* 
N^shir^n, D.C. 20208 
202/^5^-6090 

Virginia ^^hlfr 

Chief, "^^kC^iix^^^imi^n 

Basic Skills Group 

National .astiCute of BdtK:ation 

1200 19th Street, N-W#, 815 

i(^shington, 0*C. 30208 

202/254-5407 
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Cleari nghou se on Teacher Education 



Katii MassanarA, Director > 
Hojj' Davji€ii, Aswciate Director 
Lara Pipes, Editor 



BPIC Cloarlnghouse on TeacVter Edm it ion 
On« Dupont Circle, , Rn. die 
-fcsthington, O.C. 20036 202/29 S-7280 
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Related Projecta 

Patricia Weiler " 
Teacher Center Prb^Ject Director 
AaericaTi Fe3efacJ^on of Teachers 
11 Dupont Circle, \n*w, \ 
Washington, D.C. MO 36 \ 
202/797-4463 \ \ 

Roy Bdelfelt 

Teacher Center Project Director 
National Education^ Aseoci^ion 
1201 L6th Street, N.W. 
Washington D.C. 20036 \ 
202/833-4 7 \ 

Sam Yarger 

National Teacher Center 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, NY 13210 
315/423-3026 



Teachers' Center Kxchange 

Kathleen Devaney 
Larraine Keeney 
Wiljkiam He^ 

^ Teachers' Center Exchange 
?ar Herst Itaboratory 
1(155 Folsonf Street 

Francisco, CA 9410? 
S415/6 65-3097 
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